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WAGE AND HOUR LAW IN OPERATION 


EPORTS on the operation of the Wages and Hours 
R Act since it became effective October 24 indicate 
general compliance and satisfaction with the law. 
Rumors of widespread shutdowns and lay-offs have not 
materialized. 

In a report to the President on November 9, Adminis- 
trator Elmer F. Andrews placed the number of employees 
who had been laid off at about 30,000. He pointed out this 
was less than half of one per cent of those affected by the 
Act and that lay-offs were con- 
centrated in a very few indus- 
tries in the South, “most of 
which are characterized by ; 
wretchedly low wage rates and Se 
other special - conditions or * % % 
make use of a particularly in- % CLN?y we 
efficient part of the labor sup-. yi \q 
ply.” Many of the lay-offs, Mr. Q 
Andrews stated, were not due 
primarily to the new Act but 
were affected by such factors 
as seasonal changes in activity, 
substitution of efficient for in- 
efficient workers and curtail- 
ment of operations as an offset 
to abnormally increased activity 
before the Act went into effect. 

Complaints of violations up 
to November 22 numbered 
about 1,200, of which 25 per 
cent definitely appeared to be 
valid. The rest either did not 
give enough information on 
which to judge or clearly con- 
cerned firms not covered by 
the Act. Complaints which ap- 
pear to be valid will be sent to the regional offices of the 
Wage and Hour Administration for investigation. 


New Child Labor Rulings 


Several new rulings have been issued by the Children’s 
Bureau with regard to enforcement of the child labor 
a: 

Adding Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada and 
South Dakota to the list of states whose employment certi- 
ficate systems are deemed acceptable for purposes of federal 
enforcement, bringing to 4o the total number where such 
cooperative efforts are in operation. 





Fitzpatrick in the St. “Louis Post ‘Dispatch ae 


Watching the New Machine 


2. Outlining procedure to be followed in determining 
what occupations are hazardous or detrimental to the health 
or well-being of minors between 16 and 18 years. No find- 
ing will be made until available data have been studied, 
conferences held with representative employers and workers 
in the industry and experts in industrial health and safety, 
and a public hearing held. Thus far no occupations have 
been declared hazardous nor hearings scheduled. 

3. Temporarily suspending one section of its former 
ruling on the employment of 
minors 14 to 16 years in occu- 
pations deemed not harmful to 
health. The suspended regula- 
tion had prohibited such em- 
ployment before 6 a.m. or after 
7 p.m. A public hearing will 
be conducted at a later date 
“in order to provide opportun- 
ity for assembling more com- 
plete information concerning 
problems involved in this hour 
limitation and the extent to 
which employment of minors 
of the ages specified, before 
6 a.m. and after 7 p.m., may 
interfere with hours of sleep 
and other conditions conducive 
to their health, school progress, 
and general well-being.” The 
suspension was ordered because 
of representations by certain 
industries that the regulation 
would work a hardship and 
create problems requiring ad- 
ditional time for adjustment. 


Newsboys 


On November 1, Administrator Andrews announced that 
newspapers (except those specifically exempted in the Act) 
come under the provisions of the Wages and Hours Act. 
Commenting upon Mr. Andrews’ ruling, an article in 
Editor & Publisher (November 5) stated that the question 
of newsboys is still left for decision and raises three points: 
whether newsboys are employees of publishers whose papers 
they distribute, whether they operate in interstate com- 
merce, and whether “little merchant” contracts relieve the 
publisher of employer-employee responsibilities. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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NO DECISION YET 


HE United States Supreme Court has not yet handed 
down a decision in the two cases involving the validity 
of ratification of the Federal Child Labor Amendment. 


LABOR CONFERENCE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


HE child labor report adopted by the Fifth Annual 

National Conference on Labor Legislation which met 
in Washington in November stresses the child labor gains 
under the Wages and Hours Act, but points out that the 
greater part of child labor today, outside of agriculture, is 
in industries which do not cross state lines and therefore 
do not come under the Act. It recommends ratification of 
the pending Child Labor Amendment and state legislation 
to supplement the child labor provisions of the Wages and 
Hours Act. 

It also urges amendment of state Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Laws to provide extra compensation for minors 
injured while illegally employed and to safeguard com- 
pensation funds paid to minors; a federal program of coop- 
eration with the states for the aid of migrants; the abolition 
of industrial home work; and the need for more complete 
information regarding accidents to minor employees. 

Recognizing “that the problem of the preparation of the 
youth today for life is more complicated because of the 
postponement of his age of employment,” it calls attention 
to the importance of greater adaptation of school programs, 
enlarged school facilities and greater attention to guidance. 
It also recommends that full-time school attendance be 
required for unemployed youth of 16 and 17 years who 
have not completed high school. 


HUNTING JOBS FOR YOUTH 


N intensive 60-day campaign, terminating November 
30, has been conducted in Illinois to find jobs in private 
employment for 4,000 N.Y.A. young people. On November 
10, the N.Y.A. reported that 2,621 jobs had already been 
secured. Scores of mass meetings were held throughout the 
state, attended by youths, employers and placement direct- 
ors. In several cities, Youth Institutes were arranged. The 
Illinois Department of Labor and the State Employment 
Service actively assisted the N.Y.A. in the movement, in 
addition to thousands of employers, civic bodies, news- 
papers and radio stations. Besides assisting 4,000 youths to 
find steady employment, the Illinois job hunt will make 
way for an equal number to enroll with N.Y.A. and obtain 
work training. 


EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF 
CHILD LABOR LAWS 


CHALLENGING article in the Huntsville (Ala.) 
Mercury, October 14, 1938, discusses the educational 
aspects of child labor legislation. It points out that a child 
labor law “is not a prohibitive measure in the sense of 
preventing children from doing something they should be 
allowed to do,” but “an enabling measure in the sense of 
guaranteeing to them an opportunity for education and 
establishing certain standards for young workers.” 


This is accomplished in two ways: 


“. It provides that no child shall be deprived of the 
opportunity for education through premature employment. 


“2. It provides protection for children who are employed 
by (a) making sure that they are physically fit and have 
certain minimum educational requirements when they go 
to work and by (b) seeing that they are safeguarded 
against hazardous occupations, too long hours, and unsan- 
itary conditions while they work.” 


The article stresses the important part played by local 
school administrators who issue work permits and enforce 
compulsory school attendance provisions. The issuing officer 
“has a chance to participate in what we may assume to be 
one of the objectives of the schools—seeing that every child 
secures the maximum amount of schooling which will be 
of profit to him. If a child ought to go on in school, but 
cannot do so for economic reasons, it is the issuing officer 
who is made aware of the situation through the application 
for a certificate. He then has the opportunity for making 
some arrangement or for calling on some agency in the 
community who can make some arrangement by which 
the child need not leave school in order to secure a weekly 
wage of $6, $7, $8. 


“The information available to the issuing officer should 
also be valuable in evaluating the ability of the school to 
meet the needs of its students. Where there are people who 
have the time and the training to handle each 14, 15, and 
16 year old who goes to work as an individual case, a body 
of inforriation can be built up about conditions in a com- 
munity which result in such early employment and at the 
same time the best possible plan can be worked out for 
the individual involved.” 


In any community, the article states, children of 16 and 17 
are for the most part in school or working. “Those who are 
in the school room are fortunate enough to have the con- 
stant help and supervision of a teaching staff. But what 
happens to the employed group? They have gone out to 
take their places in carrying on the work of the world. 
How do they enter the economic activities and industrial 
life of the state? Do they have any concept of the im- 
portance and value of work and of workers? ... 


“Boys and girls of 14, 15, 16 are very young to be ‘main- 
taining the fabric of the world.’ Surely we can do no less 
than to see that those of them who are doing it have a 
realization of their importance to the life of the world and 
an opportunity to become wise through their work. We 
speak a great deal today about the educational value of ex- 
perience. Employed children have an abundance of experi- 
ence. Who is seeing that this experience has educational 
value for them and through them for the community?” 
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In the meantime, however, most newspapers have served 
notice on carrier boys under 14 years that they will no 
longer be employed. The newspapers have stated that out 
of 600,000 carriers about 60,000 will be affected by the 
14-year age minimum. On the whole, the newspapers seem 
to have accepted and adjusted to this new requirement. 
One circulation manager, Mr. Alvis H. Temple, of Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, has stated definitely that older boys make 
better carriers than younger boys, although he recognizes 
that “perhaps the rate of pay is sometimes too small to 
interest boys of 14 and over.” 

Not all newspapers have bowed willingly, however, and 
there have been a number of letters, editorials, and news 
articles in the press, so similar in tone that they hardly 
seem spontaneous, seeking to arouse sympathy for the 
young newsboys who have been ousted from their jobs. 
Typical is the story of the 12-year-old with “a hot tear or 
two dropping from his eyelashes” who wonders how he is 
going to pay for his bicycle. “Every afternoon,” says the 
article, “around four o'clock, rain or shine, he leapt astride 
his bike and struck out for his two-and-a-half mile route, 
tossing with deadly accuracy his hundred-some-odd papers.” 
Perhaps parents will not regret that two-and-a-half mile 
bike trips in the rain for 12-year-olds carrying some hun- 
dred odd papers have been postponed for another two years. 


Messengers 


The application of the telegraph companies for wage 
exemptions for messengers was denied on November 12 
by Dr. William M. Leiserson, who had been designated 
to hear their applications. (See November AMEriIcaN CHILD.) 
The companies were given 15 days in which to appeal to 
Administrator Andrews. In denying the application, Mr. 
Leiserson pointed out that about 15 per cent of the time 
of the messengers was devoted to duties other than delivery 
of telegrams and letters and the Act authorizes wage re- 
ductions only for messengers engaged exclusively in hand- 
ling telegrams and letters. 

The financial disability of a company to pay increased 
wages which the companies had stressed was “not to be 
minimized,” Mr. Leiserson said, but pointed out that con- 
sideration must also be given “to the financial inability of 
employees to work for wages less than enough to pay 
occupational expenses and the cost of maintaining health 
and efficiency.” 

The report also stressed the distinctly hazardous nature 
of messenger service and the fact that between 1931 and 
1938 no progress has been made in reducing the number 
of accidents serious enough to involve loss of: time. 

It further states: “Considering the responsibilities of the 
messengers for their own self-support or for the support 
of dependents, their expenses for shoes and bicycles, their 
occupational hazards, the bench time, and the temporary 
nature of their employment, they are not fairly remuner- 
ated for the services they render to the companies when 
they receive less than 25 cents per hour; and the wages 
they do get are not sufficient to maintain the minimum 
standard necessary for health, efficiency and general well- 
being. 

“The telegraph companies’ policy of maintaining a high 


rate of labor turnover, of hiring annually practically three 
times their normal messenger force, does not increase op- 
portunities for employment; and the record is not persua- 
sive that their proposal to lay off messengers, if it should be- 
come a necessity, will curtail opportunities for employment.” 


MINORS WHO SUFFER AMPUTATIONS 


N New York State, 203 minors under 21 years of age 

were awarded compensation during 1937 for injuries 
resulting in amputation of one or more members of the 
body. Eighty-six per cent were injured by machinery. 
Twenty-nine of these minors were under 18 years, of whom 
26 were injured by machinery. 

The report points out that “accidents to workers of minor 
ages that cause amputations are of especial importance 
because youngsters so injured have suffered a disability that 
will handicap them, to a greater or lesser degree, all through 
their lives. They face adult life with an impediment for 
which compensation was paid, but at a rate much below 
what some of them would receive if injured after more 
years of industrial experience.” In attempting to rectify 
this, the compensation law provides: “If it be established 
that the injured was a minor when injured, and that under 
normal conditions his wages would be expected to increase, 
the fact may be considered in arriving at his average weekly 
wages.” Seventy-five per cent of the minors who were 
awarded compensation were paid on the “expectancy of 
increased earnings” basis. The remainder were employed at 
the time of their injuries as laborers or in other unskilled 
jobs where they might have been earning approximately 
the full rate for that type of work and so were allowed 
little, if any, addition to the regular compensation rate. 


CHILD LABOR REFLECTED IN 
SOCIAL SECURITY FIGURES 
a. 150,000 social security account num- 


bers, representing about three-tenths of one per cent 
of the total, have been assigned to young péople under 16 
years of age, according to John J. Corson, Director of the 
Bureau of Old-Age Insurance of the Social Security Board. 
The figures are based on an analysis of a 10 per cent sample 
of applications for numbers received before January 1. 

An average of .1 per cent of the holders of account num- 
bers are under 15 years of age, the analysis reveals. Among 
the states, those which the Social Security Board figures 
show to rank highest in child employment are Montana, 
South Carolina and Ténnessee. In Montana 2.2 per cent of 
the holders of account numbers are under 15 years of age; 
in South Carolina the percentage is .8 per cent, and in 
Tennessee it is .5 per cent. Arkansas, where .1 per cent of 
the account numbers are held by youths under 15, has an 
average equal to that of the nation. 

Although many of these children are legally employed 
under the laws of the states in which they live, Mr. Corson 
emphasized in releasing the figures, the fact that a child 
holds a social security account number does not prove him 
to be legally employable. Account numbers are’ assigned 
upon application, regardless of an individual’s age, and 
are maintained solely for the purpose of determining: the 
amount of old-age insurance benefits to which the wage- 
earner will be entitled at the age of 65, or at death. 
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HAVE YOU READ 


State Cuitp-Lapor STanparps: A SUMMARY OF STATE Laws 
AFFECTING THE EMPLOYMENT AND CoMPuLsory SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE OF Minors. Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. July 1, 1938. 

An analysis of state child labor and school attendance laws. 

Data are given separately for each state under the following 

headings: Minimum Age, Employment Certificates, Hours, 

Night Work, Street Trades, Hazardous Occupations Pro- 

hibited, Status of Illegally Employed Minors under the 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, Full-time School Attend- 

ance and Continuation-school Attendance. 


Tue FeperaL GoveRNMENT AND Epucation. Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, Washington, D. C. 

This 31-page pamphlet summarizes in convenient form the 
material contained in the official report to the President of 
the Advisory Committee on Education (see AMERICAN 
Cup, April 1938). Details regarding the six-year program 
of Federal grants-in-aid to the states, recommended by the 
Advisory Committee, are given. 


THE CHILD AND THE StaTE. VoL. 1. APPRENTICESHIP AND CHILD 
Lasor. By Grace Abbott. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Ill. 1938. $3.00. 

A valuable source book of documentary material tracing 
the development of governmental interest in and assump- 
tion of responsibility for the protection of children. Intro- 
ductory notes by the author at the beginning of each 
section help to interpret the material and point up its signi- 
ficance for present-day problems. 

The material, drawn mostly from English and American 
sources, has been carefully selected for teaching purposes 
and spans the period from the Sixteenth Century to the 
present. Its up-to-dateness is indicated by the presence of 
the text of the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (Wage-Hour Law), effective October 24, 


Included are important statutes, excerpts from legislative 
hearings, court decisions, administrative rulings, reports of 
official and unofficial agencies and a few articles from news- 
papers and periodicals. Much of the material presented in 
this volume would not otherwise be accessible to the student 
of child welfare. 


WHY THEY LEAVE SCHOOL 


ACK of funds is the principal reason young people 

quit school before completing their education, accord- 

ing to preliminary returns of a WPA survey of youth in 

the labor market now being conducted in seven cities — 

Binghamton, Birmingham, Denver, Duluth, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, and Seattle. 


The study seeks to obtain definite information on the 
difficulties facing youth when they leave school to seek 
jobs. Graduates of the eighth grades of public and parochial 
schools in each of the years 1929, 1931 and 1933 have been 
chosen for investigation. Most of the eighth grade graduates 
of these years abandoned school between 1931 and 1937. 
By the time the study is completed about 25,000 youths will 
have been interviewed. 


Out of 15,700 interviews completed up to November 1, 
14,000 youths were found to have left full-time school. 
Almost half of these gave lack of finances as the chief 
reason. About three out of every ten quit because they felt 
they had had enough education. An additional one out of 
every ten left because work experience was preferred to 
further education. Many said they were handicapped in 
seeking work by lack of education, particularly in special- 


ized fields. 


Findings of value to the National Youth Administration, 
state employment services, the public school system and 
other agencies are expected from the completed survey 
which will include data on wages, hours, and working 
conditions. 


CHILD LABOR DAY 1939 
January 28, 29 or 30 


Each year, for over 30 years, the National Child Labor Committee has set aside the last 
week-end in January for the observance of Child Labor Day. : 


This year, we can rejoice in the child labor gains secured through the Federal Wages ‘ 


and Hours Act. 


But the scope of this Act is limited and hundreds of thousands of child laborers are still 


left without protection. 


If you wish to observe Child Labor Day, return this coupon with 25 cents. Literature and / 
posters will be sent early in January. ] 
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